1
Introduction
The past decade has witnessed significant changes in American society. The traditional family with a husband-father who is the provider and a wife-mother who maintains the home and cares for the children is no longer the norm. The form of the family is changing and with it the roles and relationships among family members. Increasingly during the past 10 years, women, including women with children, are working or looking for work outside the home, while the proportion of men in the labor force has actually fallen somewhat.1 Changes in patterns of labor force participation have been accompanied by dramatic changes in family structure. Families are smaller now than in the past. A rapidly rising divorce rate has spurred a significant increase in the number and proportion of families with only one parent, most of these female-headed. Simultaneously, there has been a sharp decline in the fertility rate and in the average number of children born per woman. Taken together, these changes in work and family affect virtually all of our social, cultural, and economic arrangements. Most importantly, they affect the environments in which children are reared and the experiences they have in growing up. This book is about the implications of changing patterns of work for
1 We define work as paid employment outside the home. Although home maintenance tasks and housework are clearly work, we do not include them in our definition unlessd who has been an active member of the panel, and Alfred J. Kahn, who chaired that committee for the past year, have both provided support and encouragement.
